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XX SATURDAY, Dy 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY STUDY 


the early laboratory courses, which 
led shopwork, woodturning, ete., the 
emphasized purpose seems to have 
the development of craftsmanship; in 
in many eases the graduate of certain 
es was an artisan, subjected in the 
of his apprenticeship to certain 
rses of lectures but trained primarily in 
manipulation of specialized apparatus, 
as that of the chemist. He was skilled 
ulling apart a restricted group of the 
rials of nature and commerce and at 
termining the ratios in which the simpler 
tances were united. He could also re- 
rse this process which, of course, is known 

analysis, and put together some of the 

| pler materials and secure substances of 
. ereater complexity. The stage of develop- 
nt is not unlike this in some institutions 

: t the present time. The earlier simple 
paratus has given way to the quite com- 


‘ated 


the experimenting on them seems to be 


tools evolved by modern science, 


rgely a matter of working with or on 
as a matter of observing the tools 
stand for the present development 
the science, especially in a practical way. 

It seems as though the student is required 
perform an experiment on each instru- 
ment simply to familiarize him with this 
because it may be useful in his activi- 

ties after leaving college. The experience 
having performed certain tests as pre- 
scribed by standard practice is seemingly 
garded as necessary; for example, it is 
nsidered essential by some for mechanical 


gineering students to operate a calorim- 


+ 


er and an Orsat gas analysis outfit, to 
now intimately, for example, the regula- 
ns for manipulation set down by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 


Similarly, it is thought by some that civil 
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engineering students must h 


tests with a penetrometer or viscosimeter 


students are not 


and chemical engineering 


properly trained unless they have used a 


saccharimeter and a Beckmann thermome 


ter. Now no quarrel with these instruments 
is intended; the full harmony of mind and 


body necessary to carry out precise mea- 


surements can not be gained by thought 


alone. Practice in eareful manip ilation is 


an essential but need not be done for itself 


‘lusion of 


alone and certainly not to the ex 
everything else, as is sometimes the case 
Many of the instruments commonly handed 
over to the student for an afternoon’s in 
spection should properly be used In a course 
of larger vision, but the habit of performing 
an experiment on such instruments, per se, 
simply to familiarize the student with their 
and soon brings us 


calibration operation 


to the intellectual level of the trade school. 
The use of such tools can profitably be 
incidental to some larger 
the 


used, for example, in the 


made 


purpose - 


thus Beckmann thermometer may be 


determination of 
molecular weights of a certain limited class 
boiling 


of substances by the freezing or 


point methods. In this process data are 


secured concerning percentage ionization, 
molecular aggregation and other factors of 
far-reaching importance to the young stu- 
dent of science. Use of a tool in this way 
will of course familiarize the student with 
the tool and it will also show him how scien 
tifie facts and principles are derived by the 
use of the tool 

general 


commonly 


In the less advanced courses of 


chemistry, including what is 


known as qualitative analysis, it is felt that 
the primary purpose is to have the student 
proceed in his thought along the broader 
and general purely scientific 


more prin- 


ciples rather than to sort out for him a 
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certain class of facts which may be expected 
to have a direct bearing on the line of work 
the student thinks he is going to follow 
when he takes the course. Now the major- 
ity of freshman college students have had 
some previous course in chemistry. While 
the training in some high schools leaves 
nothing to be desired, it must be admitted 
that in many high schools the training is 
inclined to be spectacular and superficial. 
The so-called theoretical side of it has often 
consisted mostly in memorizing the facts 
presented, with the result that the student 
has a strong dislike for this feature of the 
subject. Ile has found the memorizing of 
the rather peculiar names, formulas and 
equations a fretful job. He hopes that 
the college course will not expand along the 
same lines and rather trusts that he will 
observe more spectacular experiments, to- 
gether with the uses and applications of 
these things insofar as he might have ocea- 
sion to meet them. To some extent we are 
willing to meet his hopes. The broad gen- 
eral application of his chemistry studies to 
scientific habits and the affairs of life is 
both interesting and instructive to him, 
although a study of the various uses of the 
materials one by one will prove burden- 
some rather than inspiring. 
Disappointment on one score is, however, 
at hand—the A B C’s of chemistry have to 
be learned all over again from a different 
point of view; chemical formulas, names 
and equations were not meant to be memo- 
rized. They are derived from a relatively 
small number of laboratory observations 
by the use of comprehensive scientific prin- 
ciples. The student, however, does not 
want to derive them. He wishes to con- 
tinue in the same path as heretofore, learn- 
ing the statement of any laws or principles 
which his teacher brings forward and ab- 
sorbing such facts as he ean, but facts and 


principles are kept separate. To this, how- 
ever, we object in principle and practice. 
The knife of physical chemistry has very 
largely eliminated the drudgery and 
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memory work of the old-fashioned ¢ 

in deseriptive chemistry for college 

ing; for example, it would be considered 
unwise to learn the density of the gaseoys 


substances one by one; unwise to carry 


mind a recipe of proportions of the ; 
rials used to make some product. These 
ean be calculated at convenience from sim. 
ple physico-chemical principles. If the 
method of thus removing the drudgery can 
be earried to the high school, it seems sure 
that many students will be attracted 
scientific careers who are now repelled 
the burden of work in old-fashioned science 
courses, particularly that of chemistry. 
Again, let me take a concrete example to 
illustrate the point that too much emphasis 
is laid on memory work with the result that 
scientific thought and curiosity, which can 
be developed most easily by means of chem- 
istry, are not properly stimulated. There 
is a family of elements, known as the halo- 


gens, which are very similar but whicl 
show a regular gradation in all properties 
from each member to the succeeding one 
The elements in the group are F, Cl, Br, I 
A study of these elements is justified in all 
courses by industrial importance of some 
of their compounds—thus, KC1O, is univer- 
sally used in matches, Ca(ClO), for bleach- 
ing, HF for etching glass, NaCl for table 
salt, ete. 

These applications do, of course, receive 
recognition in passing in our own classes, 
but the family as a whole receives much 
more attention than would be justified by 
these utilities. We regard this family as 
one of the most valuable groups of elements 
from a teaching point of view, in starting 
the student to think scientifically. Start- 
ing from a few facts (possibly five) which 
ean readily be gleaned from simple labora- 
tory experience, the student can acquire a 
very striking idea of the relation of com- 
pounds to one another. He can start from 
a specific reaction and go on to other similar 

reactions; in fact, he can learn to go from 
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nlicated reaction to the simple funda- 
one. The memorizing process so 
n to his early efforts gets a serious 
this point. Thus, to consider an ex- 
the student prepares chlorine in the 
ratory by heating a mixture of MnO,, 
H.SO, and NaCl. 
rizes it is as follows: 
LSO, + 2NaCl + Mn0O,; 
Na,SO, + MnSO, + 2H,0 


The equation as he often 


Cl, 
same action expressed as a series of 
leading to the formation of chlorine 


s indicated as follows: 


H.SO, + 2NaCl = 2HCl + Na,SO, 
MnO, Mn0+0O 
O + 2HCl= H,0 + Cl, 
MnO + H,SO, = MnSO, + H,O 


H,SO, + 2NaCl + MnO, = 
Na,SO, + MnSO, + 2H,O + Cl, 


[he individual steps are simple and logi- 
| to the student, and therefore the equa- 

written in steps becomes easier. How 

t the principles involved? Apparently 
ndieated the necessary features consist 
1) the liberation of the free hydro- 
gen acid by a less volatile acid, and 
the oxidation of this hydrogen com- 
nd forming water, the liberation of the 
If this is 
e, then another non-volatile acid could 
substituted for the H,SO,, another 
xidizing agent for the MnO.,, and finally a 
erent salt of one of the other halogens 
r the NaCl. 
rect, as apparently dissimilar a mixture 
s H,PO,+ AlBr, + KMn0O, should nev- 

eless liberate the free halogen, bromine 
The student tries this com- 
nation in the laboratory and tries a few 


logen being really incidental. 


Thus, if our reasoning is 


this ease. 
er combinations like it, and finds by 
hese trials that this reasoning on broad 

entifie principles is justified by the ex- 
perimental results. After this he can antic- 

ite that any other similar combination, 
tor example, K,Cr,O, + H,SO, + AIlI,, will 


erate the free halogen. Further and 
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beyond this, he learns that the real basis 
of the liberation of the halogen is the union 
of hydrogen and oxygen to form water, 
that is, he goes from a more complicated 
practical experiment to a simple general 
principle. 

A thoroughgoing study of beautiful scei- 
entific points like this one requires much 
more time than would be allotted to them in 
an old-fashioned descriptive course which 
the 
taking up the so-called important points. 


covered elements one after another, 
Such a laboratory course naturally omits 
many so-called practical points—thus, in 
the laboratory we make one oxide of nitro- 
gen out of the five; similarly, CO, is care- 
fully prepared and studied but the indus- 
The 


time-honored experiments of analyzing a 


trially important CO is not prepared. 


dime, making blueprints or soap, or dyeing 
are not even considered. 

The fullest possible use of the laboratory 
observations is governed by the same prin- 
ciples. The old-fashioned method consisted 
in writing up the results in composition 
style with suitable drawings, statement of 
materials used, object of the experiment, 
ete.—a time-consuming operation attended 
with indifferent results. 
courses the observations are recorded sim- 


In many modern 


ply as answers to a series of questions. 
These questions are carefully wrought out 
and are designed to build up a definite idea 
on the involved point, starting from the 
laboratory observation. The questions are 
numerous and searching but do not go far 
afield. 
blank pages in the book just opposite the 


The answers are often set down on 


descriptive matter on the subject under 
investigation. 

The of the 
partially given over to what is commonly 
Students 


work second term is often 


ealled qualitative analysis. ma- 


ture faster by means of a coherent course 
involving thought in developing a continu- 


ous chain of logieal events designed to 


separate the elements, than by a continu 
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ation of the same kind of work as done 
in the first term. The science Is opening 
out before the student; he begins to use 
his wings. The course is, however, not 
designed to be especially practical and to 
turn out a eapable analyst. The separation 
and detection of the elements is based on 
similarities and dissimilarities of the com- 
pounds of the elements These facts and 
the relations underlying them are adminis- 
tered rather painlessly in the course of 
analysis beeause of the rather receptive 
attitude of the student towards things 
which he regards (often erroneously) as 
useful. The chemical principles brought 
out by the separation of the elements can 
best be seen if complications are absent, 
except so far as may be advisable from 
other considerations. For this reason tests 
for molybdenum, tungsten and other ele- 
ments of commercial importance are often 
not considered. On the other hand, a great 
deal of attention is given to the great mod- 
ern principles of mass action and solubility 
product, which includes, of course, a study 
of electrolysis and electrolytes, molecular 
aggregation, effects of dissolved substances 
on the freezing points, boiling points and 
osmotie pressure and so on. A great deal 
of time is spent in mass action calculations 
aimed to demonstrate why a certain quan- 
tity, say 2.5 ee, of hydrochlorie acid is used 
at a certain place. This brings us to an- 
other point worthy of attention in labora- 
tory courses, namely, the matter of what is 
often referred to as ‘‘ecook bookery.’’ As 
contrasted with the conditions of a few 
years ago, it is now possible by means of 
the modern principles of mass action, ion- 
ization, ete., to ealeulate the concentration 
of an ion needed for the fractional separa- 
tion of sulphides, carbonates and other 
salts. The student may therefore be re- 
quired to calculate the quantities of re- 
agents needed for a few important steps 
in the operation. Even though the student 


is required to build up the scheme of 


analysis to a partial extent fron 
fundamentals, some data on pri 
tities, 5 ce, 8 ee, ete., must never 
riven to him because of the 
amount of time needed to ma 
tions of all quantities used duri: 
qualitative analysis. It would a; 
this procedure of having him dey 
more important quantities and 
him the others with proper r 
would prevent him from getting 
habit ot proceeding blindly acecorall 
printed form of analysis. Experie1 
shown, however, that in the ma 
actual cases too much reliance ear 
placed on the student at this stag: 
It is further demonstrated that 
the more advanced courses too 1 


not be assumed regarding proper 


attitude. For example, in the quantit 


analysis laboratory the student | 


take apart natural and scientific mat 


ry 


AS a simple ease he converts the ins 


copper compounds of a copper ore int 


sulphate which he knows to be solu 


can then, for example, deposit the 


completely on a platinum electrode 


beautiful sheet of copper which can ! 


and weighed. Again, he finds that re} 


\ 


trials show the proportion of Ag in Ag 
be always the same. With this priv 
established and in mind, he convert 


seen silver compounds into insoluble 


weighs this and by simple reckoning 


a number which represents the pro} 
of Ag in the ore. 

There is a natural fascination 
of this kind. It is, moreover, 
knowledge that the analysis of natur 


’ 


scientific products is an oceupatior 


which a young man may earn a living 


student, therefore, approaches the 


with the feeling that it should pr 


along technical applications of the 
only. He is impatient at any eff 
bring out underlying scientific pri 
by comparison of many methods 











\ 


terial. He wants to follow rapidly 


ndard method for the analy sis of 


limestone and steel and other use- 
erials so as to gain a feeling of wide 
nee, rather than to study the factors 
fect a certain procedure and deter- 
ich is the more sound course of 
- scheme (as he ealls it) on a scien- 
sis and will therefore give better re- 
He is prone to ‘*ecook book’’ a scheme 
disturbing himself too much about 
ys and wherefores and without really 
ng what is being accomplished at the 
s steps other than the last one. 
same tendency, possibly especially 
engineering students, is noticed in 
rk of building compounds to order 
organie laboratory. A certain com- 
s listed for preparation as a re- 
ent of the course. Very well. Ex- 
shows that the mind of the student 
ns something like this. What ex- 
nt is it? What apparatus is needed, 
at chemicals? Where does he find 
ethod of preparation? How long does 
xperiment take? As a result of these 
ther self-asked questions some appara- 
gathered together as indicated by the 


h on page so-and-so. Chemicals are 


‘odueced in the quantities prescribed and 


burner put under as shown in the 
The product after suitable cook- 


ete., is bottled and labeled and turned 


Preparation No. —, and as a final bit 


itire, the university catalog states 


idly that this substance is one of those 


ired and studied in the laboratory. 
w the teacher hopes that points like 


following will suggest themselves to 


_ 


S 


rey 


} 


tudent’s mind. What is the chemical 


tion of the product to the original ma- 


ils? What is the nature of the process 


it substitution or oxidation, ete.? If 


lation, why was the particular oxidizing 


+ 


used? Why not some other one? 
was the readily available oxygen of 


ur not used? Is it because the oxida- 


would be slow with a limited surface 
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exposed to oxidation by air What was 
the rate of reaction! Why Was this par- 
ticular substanee selected as one to be pre- 
pared? The teacher hopes for some such 
mature thinking. 

The actual mental process will undoubt 
edly be a compromise between these in all 
cases, but if the laboratory course is run 


by so-called supervision (supervised rather 
than taught) there is not much doubt as 
to which process will predominate. One 
way to secure the desired habits of thought 
is to hold a quiz on the whys, wherefores 
and whats of a half dozen experiments 
before the student attempts any of the 
actual experimental work. After such a 
quiz the compounds are prepared in a much 
more intelligent manner. In some cases the 
teacher can require a short preliminary re- 
port on the principles and reactions in 
volved before the student is permitted to 
start the laboratory work on that phase of 
the subject. 

Of late years laboratory courses given 
under the names of industrial chemistry 
and chemical engineering have become 
quite popular and have been introduced 
into many curricula. Colleges have vied 
with one another in elaboration of machines 
for such laboratories. In many cases the 
size of the installations has been sufficient 
eause alone to defeat the object of the labo 
ratory. The student thinks that the per- 
formance of a few previously assigned me 
chanical duties in the course of the so-called 
test has taught him the ‘‘dope’’ about the 
outfit. Actually very often as the size and 
complication increases the chance to learn 
the broad fundamentals involved in the 
work of the day becomes less and less. The 
student has undoubtedly profited by the 
experience of serving as one unit of a sys- 
tem, as a cog in a machine, but this in no 
way premises that he has gotten any real 
physical concept of the major scientific 
principles involved in the test. A recent 
trend to industrial chemistry laboratory 


practice which seems promising is the intro- 
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physical 
the 


soundness of processes and principles used 


duetion of the modern tools of 


chemistry as a means of studying 
in industrial chemistry practice. 
Underlying the several principles laid 
down and applying to all the courses men- 
tioned, the most potent factor is the teach- 
ing. Modern laboratory courses in chem- 
istry are to be taught, not supervised. It 
is common practice in the various labora- 
tories of many universities to man the labo- 
ratory largely with graduate students in 
the The professor in 


charge 


teachers. 
the 


guise of 
supervises laboratory period 
from the seclusion of his office, and the stu- 
dents go along with the various prescribed 
experiments, while the graduate assistants 
wander about and answer any questions 
directed to 
teacher does not expect the work in a chem- 


them. Now, an experienced 
ical laboratory to proceed like the process 
nut. 


The work of a five weeks’ period will com- 


of fabrication of a standard bolt or 


prise a broad general study of a family of 
Al- 


though several different substances may be 


elements such as the sulphur family. 


studied, the work is not sharply divided 
into experiments which proceed with elock- 
like precision. Numerous lines of inquiry 
present themselves, and one of the great 
values of chemical laboratory work as a 
training in the methods of pure science 
lies in the fact that scientific curiosity is 
usually developed to an unexpected degree. 

The graduate student, however, is not 
selected by the university on the basis of 
fitness for teaching; furthermore, he is 
preparing himself for the examinations 
leading to the award of higher degrees. 
His mind is primarily centered on his own 
studies, and his habits are broadly those of 
a student rather than of a teacher. In 
many cases he will not prepare beforehand 
for the laboratory session in which he is to 


act as teacher. He will certainly not be 


thinking of the shortcomings of the various 
students and planning how to correct them. 
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The undergraduate student on his p 
not realize the extent of his failur 
goes along. He therefore does not 
the graduate assistant 
Neither of them takes ths 


any more 
necessary. 
tive, and thus it goes until the stud 
fallen behind in real development 
extent attract 
often to spoil the student’s career. 


sufficient to attenti 
Against this argument might be 
the objection that too much help s| 
not be given. It may be quite possil 
destroy the student’s powers of obser 
tion and initiative by doing the wor 
him. Just what to do and what not 
is a matter requiring judgment and 
perience. This is in itself an argument 
against the graduate assistant. 
J. S. Lone 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFERINGS 
I ° 
DurinG the next few years problems of sc! 
curricula can best be studied at junior 
school levels—ages 12 to 15—during whic! 
children will still be required to attend sel 


Here 


conditions and of prospects will acutely) 


differences of abilities, of extra-sc} 
fest themselves, forcing us to differentiat: 


ricula in more ways, probably, than aré 


suspected, , 
In order to focus discussion on specific prot iii 

lems, it is highly desirable that there be «i ies 

oped some method of exhibiting all practica ca 


offerings of an educational nature for pupils ' 
junior high school age. Some of these may ! 

be under the immediate direction of the school, . 
but will, nevertheless, according to best current 


educational theory, be counted for credit w! 


ever it can be established that they minister t epi 
valuable educational ends. 

Again, it is desirable that there be deserib weeks. 
the several possible “case groups” into 
the population of a junior high school ean | ne a 
divided for the purpose of considering optimu prepa 
educational values. The fact that educators weeks, 





ered, by learners of modal 
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ever seriously tried to distinguish these 
and are still the 
apprehending that it might in 


reluctant to attempt 


rue ly 

scure Way prove “undemocratic,” should 
the student from facing the facts as to 

xistence and importance. 

offered 


as 


following analysis is 


ol 


1 of so dissecting certain problems 
la that be 


series of specific issues: 


discussion can concentrated 


II 
Assume: A large, fully equipped junior 
ool, 1,500 pupils from all social classes, 
¢ all retards over 12 years of age, three 
full-time attendance obligatory to 15 
age; an industrial city in which large 
15; 


hour school day, with no home study ex- 


rtions 


of children enter factories at 
ted in projective subjects; credit for any 
school activity where evidence is avail- 
that valuable educational ends are served 
e kind the school seeks to promote (hence 
edit for religious activities) in music, cur- 
reading, practical arts, library reading, 
sical work for body building, foreign lan- 
re reading, ¢ivie projects, ete.: school open 
rday forenoons and in July and August 
such units of work (shop, sports, ete.) as 
in demand. 

All offerings of the school are, for ad- 
strative purposes, measured on a “unit” 
sis, the unit being here arbitrarily designated 

“lotment” (from “allotment,” divested of 
fix). <A work 

can be accomplished, or the ground cov- 
(as 


“lotment” is the amount of 


characteristics 
lated to the activity considered) in 60 clock 
ss. Each of these would, therefore, consti- 


te one “lotment.” 


One hour daily of combined recitation and 
for 12 school weeks. 
Two hours of shop work weekly for 30 


One hour daily given to physical sports for 
weeks. 
One hour weekly to current events for 60 
eks, 
Forty-five minutes daily to recitation, and 
and one quarter hours outside practice and 
ration to a modern language for six school 


s 
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In 


sures simply time given; in others it would be 


some cases, obviously, a 

based upon achievements exp rimentaliy deter 
mined to be practicable for 
“Credit” 


tion or other distinction would, 


pupils ot mod: 


powers, towards a diploma, 


where the 


be riven 


} 


learner distinct edueat 


work, tor 


M ould 


wholesome recreation, physical o1 


person 1n 


; 


be that; ) 


also wou 
similarly tor achievement of ne 


proven value) in spelling, history, musie and 
the rest. 
(d) Credits must be at 


projective and developmental 


ot least two classes, 
and perhaps ol 
for example, recreational, 
limited and 


inter- 


three or more classes 


more 


developmental (in a 
These 


For example, every pupil in nor- 


projective. classes can not be 
changeable. 
mal health might be expected to achieve at least 


Pu 


pils in poor health might be required to earn 


three projective “lotments” each quarter. 


one lotment each quarter in outdoor physical 


activity. Every pupil might be permitted to 


earn each quarter one lotment for “develop- 


mental” home and library cultural reading, 


proper educational authorities being responsible 
for approving in the case of any given learner 
what for him is truly “developmental” reading 
to 





(e) For a given diploma (corresponding 
present graduation from three-year junior high 
schools) there might be required 75 lotments, of 
which at least 24 must be of the projective order 
and 24 of the developmental order, whilst as 
many as 27 of the “recreational order” could 
be offered. 

Obviously, subjects or activities that are ree- 
reational for some may be developmental for 
others- reading, participa- 


fiction, newspaper 


tion in sports, outdoor hikes, ete. Also, under 
some circumstances, activities developmental for 
the majority may be projective for some—e.g., 
a foreigner’s learning everyday English speech, 
a cripple’s learning to explore the woods, a 
hoy’s learnipg to play a musical instrument so 
that, besides being an amateur, he can later earn 
of his by it. 


part living 


Ii 


The following are, clearly, possible courses 
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n junior high 
I one or more 
tor ] 8 be Ow 


ents elective 

t il exec nee 
ed teaching 

nents < l ‘ 
L ’ ) 

make ) oral 

{ pre 1¢ ive ting 


endly 
tion), normally 


exceptional 


indwriting, 


pre- 


> 
(42 
for at least some of the pupil 
chools 
i> 2 ition and enur t 
I ive make-up ‘‘lotments’’ 
mal 6th grad sta . 
| ‘ ents 
One ft S | é lot 
ré r I I é 
nal ft 
ucle p ve t n 
One n pr ‘ é 
iK yy 
} Cre oO! tw lotment or °* 
8 nd wo t s iotments « 
x (elective f « ry 
+ ] ; 
Iwo or more ] ‘ ve lotn 
tter-writing is written compos 
‘ of | but | 3 f ‘ 
t hnments, 
{ One or tw lotments of ‘ 
, , 
‘ | I nans } 
7) One lotment of pr ective h 
; tional r mmercial line 
vocational for comme ul callings. 


s One or two lotments of pl 


spelling for deficients. 


lotments of p 


(v One to | 


three 
raphers’ spelling. 


(10 


several lotments « 


One or 


ness 


letters, editor 


scriptions, poetry) for creative lite 


ssentially projective, and always 
ll One or two lotments of 
elective for talented persons 
One or two lotments of 
(elective, developmental or project 
circumstances 


(13 


One or 
proved deficients. 


One or more lotments, 


ambitio 


is pupils. 


six or nine lotme 
French, Japanese or other foreign 


those of 


o£ °° wri 


more lotments of 


minds 


‘make 


ro yer tive 


stenog 
ten com 
als, staries, de 
rary expression, 
elective. 


written syntax 


‘word study’’ 
ive accor ling to 
make-up silent 
silent 


projective 


nts of Spanish, 


language—open 
with excellent 
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only to 


Super lor 


previous school records, and parents convinced that 
six to ten years of schooling can be given to the 
language, and who pledge cooperation in further- 
ing extra school practice. 

(16 


character. 


One to six lotments of arithmetic of general 


7) One to six lotments of algebra, 


(4 


(18 re 


One to six lotments of ‘‘ composite mathe- 
matics, 


(19 


‘*household arts, 


of 


’? mechanics, clerical and farmers’ 


One or more lotments, respectively, 


arithmetic. 


mental lotments of 


2A One or n LO} 





ppreciatiol mathematics is 
s! I 
1) One to six lotments of oe 
eve ment 
One t three lotments of sir 
‘ —— 
ye One lotment. respeeti ‘ 
stro! rn electric ( emistr ore r 
t One tment of s . 
elopme! 
Q)y t three lotments ‘ , 
r set knowledge f d i lg 
One tment of ‘* geog } 
;’’—map reading, se of sources 
¢ ve 
4 One to nine lotments f 
geography 
S) One or more tments of e 
rapl developmental 
29) One to three lotments of proje 
( n history 
30 One to three lotments of pr 
ral history (presumably elective only by s 
minds 


31) Three 


mental 


to six lotments of history 


mostly American but some wu 


gs), world f 


readings pre-American or 
urposes. 


yA One to three lotments of 


history (deriving from current s 


for purposes of civie education. 
3 One to three lotments of developr 
social science studies for civie education 


cial problems’’ or community civics or ele: 
sociology or problems of democracy 
34) One to three lotments of 


the 


prove ct 


science, centering in exact study of s 


or p 


economies. sociology, | 


problems of 
proved importance in voting and other « 


ticipation. 


(35) One or two lotments of current : , 
treated as a developmental subject. se 
36) One or two lotments of current e' ts as et 


serving recreational objectives. 
(37 
lish 


ing, fiction, drama, etc. 


) One to six lotments of deve lopme nt Eng t 
literature—ineluding current 


magazine ! gi 


(38) One to six lotments of recreational! 
(39) One to six lotments of recreationa 
dance on moving picture drama. 
lotments of dev 


+0) One or two 


attendance on moving picture and spoke! S 


theaters. 


$1) One or more developmental | 


storatnre Por urnosese ° socializat 
literature for purposes of § 1all2 
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s mane treatment of ! Ss, reé 
the other half.’ ppre ns of 7 
‘? +~« + + 
(ne or more de\ mental lotme 3 
formance of mus 
) rr é tr nts of pr ect 
study of mus for « ire or as p 
oO r more lotments of graph . 
developmental—for amateur perfor 
One or two lotments of plastie and gray ( 
eciation through visits, travel, picture 
ert 
‘ One to ten lotments of practical arts for 
nental purposes, options to be had from as 
array as practicable of gardening, cook 


lworking, photography, typewriting, book 

o, radio, clothing making, machine assembly, 
king, scouting and other projects. Working 
ts in home economy (wood chopping, bed 
king, animal care, cooking, furnace tending 
wage-earning in and out-of-school hours 
spaper-selling, grocer’s helper, delivery, cake 


can receive eredits so long 


king, child-tending ig 
eontributive 


be vi 


towards 


ev are to growth 
nd they 


recreational 


in experience 


which might re 


strength 


credit or working ol 


but not as projective or developmental 


rings. 


19) One to twenty lotments in ‘‘ body develop 
through play, physical work, sports, ete. 


designed to increase powers or qual ties 


towards standards of known wo 


One to twenty lotments of physically 
reative activities. 
51) One to ten lotments, according to need of 
ective activities (physical training, etc.) for 


ly-building, either to cure known defects (heart 


weaknesses, spine curvature, anaemic conditions, 


“1 part) or to prepare for later contingency 
sedentary vocation, military service, parturition, 

92) One to four lotments of systematic instrue 
n in and daily practice of (where needed) hy 


ene and sanitation of proven value (projective 
ectives). 
53) One 
dings, lectures, 
lth, body 


ls of outdoor recreation, sports, physical work 


lotments of 
for the 


including 


to four appreciational 


etc., idealization of 


vigor, ete., topics from 


as 4 means of lasting vigor, sex wholesomeness, etc. 
54) One or two lotments in mental science (de 


pmental 
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some s ect 
te +? 
+ 
Ss, ¢ 
‘ ‘) ? 
, } 
Problems 0 ll \ 


under discussion have ! ( Oop] 

ties (according to best o pre . ; 

in elementary schools ts \ 
sume in the junior high school « petent ** 
cational guidance” aided by reco! now ol 
of pupils’ previous school record, mental age 
and physical eondition, bul aiso I parents am 
bitions, parents’ finane eireul ne pupil's 
strong interests, region’s opportunities (civi 


cultural, health sustan 
relevant ascertainable 
the final right to 
part Ol a program 10! 


so on the basis of stre 


ing, vocational and othe! 


ministering to desirable ends. 


Problem 1: Are there 


list that shouk 


pupils alik 


roing 
e? 

The present writer t 

(1) Only pupils of 
abilities in English la 
cused from all preseriy 
they desire it, which w 
(2) Only pupils con 
environments and of 1 
and int 


civie altruism 


from social science stud 


when persons of this ty 
II: Under 
ficients in spelling, har 


Problem 


oral syntax and utilizer’s arithmetic be required 


to take “make-up” lotments in these subjects 


Only when there is a 


such prescriptions will 


tial improvements. So 


not greatly improve in 


how much they are coerced 


Prohlem 


veryv marked 


Ill: 
departurs 
eTrams be approved? 


; 


Among other cases, 


ill be 


lacts Lhe school ret 
cribe the hole oO i 
any pupil when it can do 
mg probabilities ot be 
any studies in the tore 
1 be prescribe i Io | 


hinks there are none, bu 


ve! Su] 
ruare tudies will be e) 
tions In this field when 


Sf ldom 


ling trom excellent home 
iaturally very promising 
erests will be exempted 
lies on the rare occasions 


yp will desire it. 
what conditions will de 
idwriting, silent reading, 


1 


? 


strong presumption that 


he followed by substan 
me retards certainly can 
these fields no matter 


] 
cond tions m 


what 


ss from traditional 


for very taler ted ( ] ildre n 
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certainly. For example, it is found that a cer- 


tain girl, ready to enter the seventh grade at 
eleven years of age, has extraordinary musical 
abilities and tends to be frail physically. She 


Her 


parents and the girl herself desire an individual 


from a highly cultured family. 


program : 


] As rich as possible in music 
Very full of gardening projects. 
3) A moderate amount of current events 
} Rich in deve lopmental literature. 
9) Strong in French. 
6) No mathematies, English language studies, 
geograp! natural scienee or s il studies 


Is there any sound reason, except pedantic 
tradition, why such a program should not be 
approved? 

Davin SNEDDEN 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT DECI- 
SIONS ON TWO SCHOOL LAWS 

TH! 

down decisions of importance and of wide inter- 

est in the Middle West on two school laws. 


Supreme Court of Illinois has handed 
One 
was on the community consolidated school law, 
in which the court sustained the constitutional 
ity of the new amendments. A second decision 
was on the community high-school law and here 
the court set aside all attempted amendments 
to the law. 

In a bulletin issued last week, Superintendent 
of Publie 


mary of the first case, in part as follows: 


Instruction F. G. Blair gave a sum- 


The General Assembly in 1919 enacted the first 
real community consolidated school law in Illinois. 
It provided in general that any number of dis- 
tricts might through petition and an election be 
formed into a consolidated community school dis- 
trict and a board full 
and complete control of the school or schools within 
the district thus The 
power to transport children living at a distance. 
. . . Under this 
formed within the ensuing four years. 

In the General Assembly of 1923, the opposition 


against the provisions of the law had grown and 


elected which would have 


created. board was given 


law over 60 consolidations were 


taken definite form in the presence of certain rep- 
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resentatives, particularly of the farn 


who sought to re peal or m dify seriously 

sions of the law This oppos 
ssful in securing serious and fundar 
ents to t law. ... In sever 
gun to compe! t 


superil establish the 


This took the matter into the court, ar 


lus pro eedings were be 


tendents t new distr 


of the most prominent cases the circuit 

the new amendments unconstitutional Ar 
’ ] " lo y ‘ tal + +} 

rom these decisions was taken to the S 


Court and was thoroughly argued on bot! 
qualified and con 
sideration the 
the 


stitutionality of the new am 


petent attorneys. Aft 


Supreme Court handed dow: 


eision mm October session sustair ing ft 


ndments. This 


that, where petitions for detaching for: 


districts consolidated 


community 


} 


nas Ss 


from a 
come to a county superintendent, he 
in deciding whether to allow these petitions 
if an election is held and a majority vote is 


in favor of the detachment, he has no discret S 


and must create the new district and call 
tion to elect a new board. The result 
decision in all probability will be the dis 


eommunity econso 
the 


of practically all the 
districts 


1919 law. 


formed under provisions of 


The Illinois community high-school law 
1917. 


each session of the assembly since to amend 


enacted in Opponents have sought 
In the session of 1923 friends a: 


bill 


planned to remedy some of the apparent fa 


provisions. 


opponents got together on a which 


of the existing law. A number of legal tang 
took the ease into the lower courts and fina 
In the Octob 


term this court handed down a decision sett 


it reached the Supreme Court. 


+ 
) 


aside all these attempted amendments t 
The 


now 


commu! 


the 


community high school law. 


high 


which was on the statute books January 1, 1923, 


school law, therefore, is 


PREVOCATIONAL STUDENTS IN THE 


BOSTON SCHOOLS 

TuatT the courses in prevocational centers a1 A 

in the cooperative high schools of Boston 

keeping in school for a year or two longer boys 
who would otherwise drop out is the conclus 
Burke, in ! 


annual report made public this week. “T! 


of Superintendent Jeremiah E. 


craduates of these courses are making rema} 


ably fine records. Foremen, superintenden' 1] 
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SCHOOL 


irers and in one 


lnates.”’ 


rraduates. 


the lists of 


ail 
surne 


onal boys furnished by the motiva 


refers to the stimulus 


r academie work. He writes: 


r’s reports indicate that between S80 per 
10 per cent. of the graduates are g g 
igh school. Seventy-five per cent. of 
reached the legal ige f eaving s 
it 18 apparent that it sa sire fT 
| 
ition that is guiding a large 1 he 
ys on into the hig! hool It is he 
t o course holds its ] Is ore s ss 
| percentage going it hig Ss sis 
t reasing. This is partially due to tl 
t t I her of our graduates who have 
1 the legal age is growing larger, ar 
of the fact that the pupils are being pro 


e regularly because they are doing better 


s a result of greater interest. 

general high schools offer a cooperative 
course which is open to pupils from 
t f the city. Altogether there are about 
s enrolled in these courses Through co 
s, cooperation with industry is arranged 

s who have had one and tw irs in t 
Of the one thousand boys « ed 
fourth of them are so placed. Boys who 


work and those 


future 


reasons n to 


ust 


uncertain as to their desires for the 


oo 
ad 


ese courses as well as those who believe they 


led upon a career. It is a fact, however, 
se courses hold in school for one or two 
ger many boys who would otherwise drop 
giving them high ideals, and an impetus to 


grade of work than they would 


se have found it possible to enter. 

hat 
irnish high school education and apprentice 

It is the intention that the 


g of the high school diploma shall represent 


se courses have a great advantage in t 


training together. 


se of 


the apprenticeship period, so that 


graduating the boy becomes a 


journeyman 


FACULTY OF TRINITY COLLEGE 
ot ot 


December 6, anonymous 


the the 


the 


meeting trustees Trinity 


on state 
that has been widely published in the press 
he New York 


tions on account of their policy of ob 


Alumni had demanded the 


on of Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, 
r of Greek; Dr. Arthur Adams, 


pro 


registrar 


librarian, and Dr. Horace Cheney Swan, 


AND 


SOCIETY) i4 


| ory ind I ene s dep ed na é 
ving stateme! SUE 


WHEREAS, Certa \ s stat t 
red in t pul - # ; 
f the fa ty ' y 9 ; ‘ ‘ 
t ege att et t 
3 the f; etot . ; 
, ] + 
A a dat s 





No petit has } , : 
s been learned that s r was @ tad 
by three very re t g tes + } 
ils and not rey S t f anv g v ¢ 
i rhe trustees k , t 
warrant s et " + ¢ a 
t et expr ss their i} ‘ t 
efficient servi being to 7 t 9 
entire fa lity, ar les t ’ Ss | tt 
Adams and Sw t I t tt t 
ittack made upon tl is Vv st ts t 
I) Hubbard, a love t 3 
t warranted us s t t 


Preside 


wt Remsen @ Ogilby, after the meet 


+} £1) me ebabes 


issued 


I 4 e i rpiat . aLL@ iit 

It is a source of keen regret to me that the names 
ft three professors of Trinity ¢ leg have heey 
mentioned in the papers as st ting t S 
of the President. Professors Babbitt, 8S 


been 
the college, 


agevoted and ¢ 


Adams have amor my trusted counselors 
Their service to 


years, has been loyal, 


taken 


No 


resignation ¢ 


action was 


t George 5. 


The trustees present at the ng were Pres 
Ogilby, Sidney G. F 
New 
Brewster, Hartford, 
Berlin, Edgar F 
treasurer, ol 
George Dawson Howell, of Pitts 
Gwin Mather, of Cleveland, John Prince Elton, 
of Waterbury, Dr. William Stimpson Hubbard, 
of New York, and Shiras Morris, Samuel Fer 
! Hamilton and 


dent of Philadelphia, 
Thorne, of 
B. 
Wilcox, of 


and 


Robert 
Major 
Water 


Chauncey of 


Frank L. 


man, secretary 


euson, Newton C. Brainard, I. kK 


J. H. Kelso Davy s, ol Hartford. 

OF MR. GLASSBERG 
and American 
respons 


York City 


THE CASE 


CHARGING that race prejudice 


propaganda 


were 


New 


Lee on 


recent refusal of the 
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Kduea reinstate Benjamin G sbe! ais 
n en hool teacher, the committee on 
( ‘ ¢ freedom of the American Civil Liber 
es | s pe oned Dr. Frank P. Graves, 

e commissioner ot educa ! to reinstate 
him The petition was ened by Protessor 
( rence RK. Skinner, of Tut ( ege, as chai 
man, and by nine other member 


Glassberg at the time of his su pension In 
January, 1919, was a teacher of h 
Commercial High 

] 


suspended for certain alleged 


story in the 
School of Brooklyn. He was 


utterances in the 


classroon Among these were 

I t ef truth about Bolshevis 

sp ted by the State Departme t 

Red Cross workers returning f Russia hav 
} r tit 1 by the Amer Gover t fre 
t the truth about affairs ther 

\ pul school teacher is not allowed to tell t 


about those n 


atters. 


In November, 


by the board of 


was dismissed 
he had 
found guilty of making the utterances quoted. 

The 
October 8 refused to review the 


The Civil Li 


1919, Glassberg 


edueation after been 


board of education at its meeting on 
evidence in the 
Glassberge ease. herties Union com 


mittee says: 


there 


At that 


prejudice 


meeting was an atmosphere of 


and almost hysterical in 


We 


sidered on its merits in 


propaganda 


character. submit that no case can be con- 


the atmosphere created by 
the presence of a large number of protesting offi 
and members of the American Legion, who 


cers 
appeared to be wholly misinformed in regard to 
Mr. Glassberg’s actual views and his alleged of 
fenses. There is evidence that racial and religious 
prejudice also entered into the attack upon Mr. 
The personal bias of the principal of 


School has 


Glassherg. 


the Commercial High been evident 
throughout. 

Refusal to reinstate Mr. Glassberg lends color to 
the charge that educational authorities are inclined 
to restrict the freedom of opinion of teachers in 
the interest of 


against which 


reactionary thought and prejudice, 
there is a widespread and profound 
sentiment, 
liberal and 


country. 


not only in the teaching profession, but 


among tolerant people throughout the 


The signers of the petition besides Professor 


Skinner are the Reverend John Haynes Holmes, 


of the Community Church, this city; Professor 
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V da D). ~ dade r, ol W ellesle \ { 
pre sident of the Jeans-S 
to Necro Seh ols: 


New 


Brookwood Labor ( 


Aid 
Veblen, of the School 
chance ior e@! 
Paul 
} 


eacue I idustria L/eT 
League for Industrial D 


Jordan, 
Stanford University; Blanchard, 
retary ot the 
Dr. Henry R. L 
York City 


Thomas, director of 


nville, president 


Teachers’ Union, and N 
the 


League for I 


Democracy. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD O] AW! 
EXAMINERS 


THE report of President Ryan, ot 
York City Board of Education, hol 
five members of the board of examin 


been guilty of irregularities in handling « 
nations for teachers and principals i 

lie school system, has been attacked 
signed by SIX members ol the board 0 
addressed to the 


of education. 


iners and members « ( 
board 


Mark 
Jos \\ 


Two of the signers are Louis 


man of the board of examiners, and 
Van Denburg, both of 


in President 


were exon 
Notwithst: 


this, they join four of the aceused ex 


whom 


Ryan’s report. 


in declaring: 


The 


errors. L 


whole is honeveor 


Large portions of it are not fow 
evidence. 

It deals largely in sweeping statements, 
truth of which is apparent on their face t 


one at all conversant with the work of t 


of Examiners. ’ 
It recommends that the Board of Exan SU 
various things that it is doing and that Searb 
eases it has been doing for many years, t! New Y 
cation being that as to certain elementar tion 
of procedure the Board of Examiners is : lunna 
been derelict. , 
It holds the Board of Examiners respons I ; , 
the coaching evil, overlooking the fact ; 
Board of Examiners has been for years . 
this evil to the limit of its power, while t ne 
of Edueation, which alone has the power t wu 
it out, has not exercised that power. IS 
It charges that to fix the passing mark t IeRae 
the written marks are known, but before t! Detroit 
tity of the candidates is revealed, is a grave ' Institut 








Pre S- 


investigation, 


ter also protests that at the time 


his report his 





he bases it, Was not complete. It 1S 


promised to give Exami 


he had 
Hannig, Hervey and Smith an oppor 

answer charges made against them by 
er Sheehan, but that he failed to do so 
Sheehan is the only member of the board 
1 not the letter. He 


red in President Ryan’s report. 


sign is severely 


AWARD OF THE EDUCATIONAL PEACE 
PRIZE TO DR. JORDAN 

Aveustus O. THOMAS, commissioner of 
mn for Maine and president of the World 
Associations, an- 
Dr. David 
Leland Stanford 
ersity, is the winner of the prize of $25,000 


Washington, 


Educational 


that 


Tio? ot 


ed on December 7 Starr 


n, chancellor emeritus of 
by Raphael Herman, of 
C., for the best education plan calculated to 
n world peace. 
contest was held under the direction of 


\\ orld 


and thousands of plans were presented. 


Federation of Educational Associa 
imber finally was reduced to six after 
mmission on award had spent months of 

Dr. Jordan’s plan was accepted at a 

held at New York about two weeks ago. 

e commission on award consists of the fol- 
Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
National Bank of Los Cal.; 
lenry Noble MeCracken, of Poughkeepsie, 
Y., president of Vassar College; 
val P. Baxter, of Maine; Herbert S. 
ston, of New York; Mrs. P. W. Henry, of 
rborough-on-the-Hudson; Olive M. Jones, of 
York, then president of the National Edu- 

on Association; State Librarian Henry E. 
J. W. Crabtree, of Wash 


secretary of the National Educa 


Angeles, 


Governor 


Dunnack, of Maine; 
ton, D. C., 
Association; Cora Wilson Stewart, chair 

of the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission; 

rze T. Moody, of Bound Brook, N. J.; 
rleton E. Ladd, of Buffalo, N. Y.; William 
bs McAdoo, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Milton A. 
of Detroit, Mich.; Alfred Lucking, of 


. 
nae, 


Detroit, Mich., and R. A. Millikan, California 
titute of Technology. 
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Dr. Jordan in his plan recommends that “the 
World Federation make intensive studies of cer 
matters pertinent to world amity thi 
e continuous operation « propriate ¢ 
mittee on edueation for pea e. Mea ‘ 

ne must admit that any specihed procedure 
can be at best onlv a ste p toward the deve 1) 
Int ot el! ened pud pir na ¢ D 
eral I n elfect ee il I 
prt cs 

Indicating “certau ‘ } il act 
vithin the scope of the World Federation,” D1 
Jordan suggests formation of sever commit 
tees, as follows 

The formation of or WW 1 ¢ tt 
Ed ition for Peace, t t t \ 
the several educational g s the a t 
t s, and a st d Inte it ( ttee ft 
ype te with many uiready esta! she y 
t s for peace in all parts of the w 

\ ) ttee f vestigate t pl + f 

story the wor ting text 

books used, their virtues a t 
fr the sta dpoint t ternat i t 

{ committee on the teaching of patriot 

\ committee to consider special plans of p 

g¢ mutual international understanding 

A committee to consider the possibilities of bet 
ter relations through the internat 
letic sports. 

A committee to cons) ler the poss bil t1 Tae 
tinuous effort to commit the visible influence of 


the Government of the United States to definit 
activity in behalf of peace by means of a Bureau 
of Conciliation in the Department of State, or a 
Peace Council connected with the same depart 

A committee to consider 
question of military training in s | and college, 
its possible advantages to the individu: 
nation, with the alleged accompanying drawbacks 
and dangers. 


4 committee to consider ‘‘ preparedne 


aspects. 

A committee to consider standing incentives t 
war and the possibility of their abating throu 
legislation, the influence of publie opinion, or 
otherwise. 
through a committee and 


A general study 


through individual investigation of the current 
arguments for war as a cosn necessity 

A committee to study The Hague Court of Arl 
tration, also the present Permanent ( irt of Inter 
national Justice and the relation of these tw 


activities to world education. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
C. E. EppLeBLurE, 


“amie, W yoming, has 


former superintendent of 
been elected 


president ol Clayion College, Denver. 


Sam A. Baker, who had been defeated in his 


campaign tor reelection as state superintendent 


of education of Missouri, was elected governor 
on the Republican ticket by a majority of forty 


thousand votes. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT Hiram BiInGHaAM, of Con- 
necticut, forme professor in Yale University, 


vas nominated for United States Senator by the 


Republican State Convention held at Hartford, 
Conn., on November 25. The Democrats in 
ession at New Haven, on the same day, nomi 
nated Hamilton Holt, formerly editor of the 


New York Jnde pendent, 


Own the oceasion of the completion on October 


twenty-five vears of service to Teachers 


College, Columbia University, of Dr. Maurice 


A. Bigelow, pro 


and director ot 


fessor of biology at Teachers 


Colleve the School of Practical 
Arts, a group of his colleagues met at his office, 
and Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, associate pro- 
fessor of household economics, spoke in appre- 


ciation of Dr. Bigelow’s work for the college. 


Ar a recent convocation at Whitman College, 
the members of the Alumni Association who had 
taken their major work in biology arranged a 
special program in recognition of the twenty- 
Professor 


the 


five vears of service to the college ot 
nm. 6. The 


the presentation of a gift as well as words of 


Brode. recognition included 


lation. 


On December 3, a reception was tendered Dr. 


George F. Bowerman to celebrate his twenty 
vears’ librarianship at the Publie Library of the 
District of 


tended by 


Columbia. 
300 of 


The reception was at- 
Dr. 


sonal friends and colleagues, district and gov- 


about Bowerman’s per- 
ernment officials and representatives of educa- 
of Washington. 
Dr. 


tional and seientifie societies 


In brief was called to 


tributes, attention 
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l ermal contribution to Washi: 
educational life of the city and to the 


ansh p. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. Lory, of the ( 


State Agricultural College, has bee: 
president ol the Colorado Edueation A 
lor 1925. 


Dr. HERBERT 


fessor of Greek literature, will cease t 


W. Smyru, for 22 


Harvard University on September 1, 1925, 61 
resignations are of Alan R. Priest, tuto: 
fine arts department, effective Decembe: 
Richard 


school, effective on September 1, 1925 


and of Ames, secretary o 


GRAHAM has been mad 


Ripon College, to succeed W. H. Bar 
the Univer 


JAMES C 


has become identified with 


Wisconsin. 
Cc. C 


lic Schools, has succeeded Austin Cun 


. CerTALN, formerly with the Detroit 


as editor of the Junior Red Cross publi 
AT a the Massachusetts | 


Labor Committee, held in Boston on Dee 


meeting of 


2, the Massachusetts State Commissioner otf 
ucation, Dr. Payson Smith, was elected ; 
the 


Cushing was reelected president. 


ber of board of directors. Graft 


RECENT elections to the committee of t: 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology i 
E. M. Herr, president of the Westinghouse | 


tric and Manufacturing Company; Frank | \ 
Jewett, vice-president of the Western Elect \ 
Company; J. C. Hobbs, of Painesville, O 

(alumni trustee); Charles M. Schwab and Ott nlet 


H. Kahn. 

Dr. GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT is a delegat: 
third Pan 
meets in Lima, Peru, from December 20 ti 
Bure 


Edueation, the National Education Asso 


American Scientifie Congress, 
uary 7, as representative of the U. S. 


the American Economie Association, thx 
tional Council on Foreign Service Training 
the Georgetown University School of For 
Service. 

Dr. 


mal school education in New 


AmpBrose L. Sunrie, professor 0 
York Univer 
will give a course of lectures at the Newa: 
stitute of Arts and Sciences on “The philoso} 
of education.” 
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ual convention ot the Association ot lizabeth Car) 
1d Secondarv Schools ot the Southern and president ol 


opened at Memphis, Tenn., on Decem Vi celebrated 


at 
abl 


The speakers included Dr. A. B. Din- rmal exercises 
president of Tulane University, and meeting before M1 
or E. A. Bechtel, dean of the College ot ! room ot the 
| Serences. named atter 
np table conference on toreign service 
¢ will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
on December 3 connection with the 


f 4] ’ : rvs delivers 
meeting of the American Economic As : 


d 


Dr. E. L. Bogart, of the Universit) Every publie school in 


member of the National Council — tyall, 


receive a memorial 


reign Service Training, will preside. The f will of Miss 


ers include Robert J. Ray, ot Northwest 
versity; Howard C. Kidd, of the Univer- _morials are to be in 
Pittsburgh; Rufus S. Tucker, of the Peters. During he 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic jn eivie work in the city. 


ree, and Edmund A. Walsh, regent o! e Gardens Club: 


eorgetown University School of Foreign Le rune for the Protection of 


OwEN WESLI 
vest Horn, of Iowa State College, at Middlebury College 
ctures on silent reading before grade Mass., on October 4. 


rs ol Cleveland on Dees mber 4 and Dr 


CHARLES A. WAGN! 


the publhie schools of Chester, 


inesT M. Hopkins, president of Dart- vember 21, aged sixty-o1 
College, delivered recently a lecture on 


e relation of a man’s college education to his 


JAMES CARRUTHERS G1 


Massachusetts Agricultu 


work” at Harvard University in the series t ) 1887 and principal 


ectures arranged by the “Committee on the School the following 


ce of Vocations. ber 4 at the ave of nine 
ANGEMENTS for the exercises In memory Dr. Fr Tr A 


Woodrow Wilson to be held in the House of 


XS 


resentatives on December 22 have been com- Pa., last week, aged 

The eulogy will be delivered by Dr. crraduate of De Pauw 

in A. Alderman, president of the Univer president of the U 
of Virginia, who was among the most inti from 1914 to 1920. 

te of the friends of the president. Senator . 

DuRING the presidency 


ins, president of the Senate, will occupy 
: who died November 1 


speaker’s chair. Speaker Gillett will o: 


a seat to the left of Mr. Cummins. Sena- 


lly 


Irom an enroll T 


ne oO! 
Swanson, of Virginia, and Representative a , cere pretty ype 2: sen 
, and buildings from $125, 

arach, of New Jersey, the chairman of the 2 

nt Congressional Committee, will escort Dr. . 

erman. Musie will be by the United States were paid off an; 

rine Band. The exercises will begin with a AN 

er by the Rev. Dr. James Shera Montgom- 

chaplain of the House of Representatives, million dollar endowm 
vill conclude with a benediction by the for the Hampton and 
J. J. Muir, the chaplain of the Senate. stitutes. 


one hundred and second birthday f THe ¢ 


i¢ veal 
ral College fro: 
ol Westfield Nort 


ars, died on Des 


gheny College for four ve: 


" ‘ 


WMI te 


lion dollars. During these thirt) 


ent 


SIA (wit) 
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of $190,000 to Dalhousie University. Of this 
um, $90,000 will reduce deficits, while the re- 
mainder will be divided into five annual pay- 


ments of $20,000 against future deficits. 


JoHN NicHo.ias Brown, of Providence, R. L., 
has given $15,000 to the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, the amount to be 
used specifically for payment of the salary of a 
new member of the staff which conducts im- 


portant researches in Egypt. 


GROUND will be broken by President A. R. 
Brubacher, on December 18, for a $1,000,000 
addition to the State College for Teachers in 
Albany. This event will also mark the eightieth 
birthday of the institution, the oldest and 


largest teachers’ training school in the state. 


THe trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity plan to develop the present department of 


education into a Teachers College. 


THE annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish will be held in 
Denver on December 22 and 23. The secretary 
of the Denver chapter having charge of ar- 
rangements is L. A. Ward, 1605 Pennsylvania 
Street, Denver. 


Mount Hotyoke CoLuLeGe last week enter- 
tained 30 delegates from women’s eolleges of 
the east, south and middle west, at the fourth 
annual conference of the Intercollegiate Dra- 
matic Association. Delegates were present from 
Adelphi, Cedar Crest, Cornell, Delaware, Ohio, 
Elmira, Goucher, Hollins, Hood, Keuka, Mount 
Holyoke, New Jersey, Russell Sage, Simmons, 
Skidmore, Vassar, Vermont, Wheaton and Wel- 


lesley Colleges. 


A pitt providing for the formation of an 
executive department of education and relief 
has been introduced by Frederick W. Dallinger, 
chairman of the House Education Committee. 
A secretary, appointed by the president, would 
head the department, aided by three assistants, 
heading education, public health and veterans’ 
relief agencies which would take over the duties 
of numerous bureaus now under the jurisdiction 
of other departments. The bill is reported to 
be drawn along lines approved by the White 
House. 


THE annual report of the National Kinder- 


garten Association, made public recently, 
that the association has been instrumenta 
ing the past year in introducing kinderga 
caring for 23,000 children in ten states. 
association is cooperating with the societies , 
prised in the National Council of Wome: 
working for progressive kindergarten 

13 states. Field secretaries of the assoc 
are giving part-time service in six of the 


states having petition laws. 


Tue Bureau of Research and Statisties at 
University of Denver which is carrying on 
tistical research in cooperation with the De: 
Chamber of Commerce announces the awardi: 
of two fellowships to F. L. Carmichael and | 
rest R. Hall, graduates of the commerce sc! 
The fellowships extend until the last of Ma 
1925. Two additional fellowships will be offere 
for next year, each paying about $750. TT! 


will be open to any graduate students who ar 


especially qualified in statistics, economies and 
mathematies to aid the bureau in its work. 


These fellowships were made available through 


an appropriation by the Denver Chamber 
Commerce to go toward a statistical anal) 


of the business, industrial and social resource 


of Colorado. The first duties of the winners 


of these fellowships will be to aid in makn 


this analysis. The Bureau of Research a: 


Statistics at the University of Denver is under 


the direction of Professor John H. Cover, f 
merly a member of the faculty of Colum! 


University. 


Mayor Hackett, of Albany, N. Y., has n 
a statement in defense of married women te: 
ers in opposition to the Board of Edueat 
which has ruled that women teachers in the p 
lie schools who marry are to be expelled. © 
teacher, Mrs. Emma MeC. Thomas, has be: 
summarily dismissed and she is taking a 
peal to Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissio1 


of education. 


Dr. Payson SMITH, commissioner of educa 
tion for Massachusetts, has recommended to t 
General Court of the state that, if communities 
are to receive educational state aid as now pro- 
vided by law, their school teachers should hav: 


y 


a minimum of two years’ training after a four- 


+} 


year high school course. Commissioner 5: 
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hat there are more than 2,300 teachers 
ve had less than two years’ training in 
schools or colleges, and recommends that 
ler that the smaller towns may be enabled 
ply with this proposed change they be 
increased contribution for salaries by 
tate. It is further suggested by Commis- 
Smith that the contribution made by the 
to union school districts be increased SU 
the salaries of their superintendents may be 
to $3,500 a year. None now receive more 


S) 500, 


| right of the New York Board of Eduea- 
to transfer principals and teachers from 
hool to another at will is upheld by State 
issioner of Education Frank P. Graves, 

a recent decision, dismisses an appeal 

} rht by Miss Katherine R. Callahan, who 


115, 


nineteen 


years ago was transferred from P. 8. 
. had 
s, to P. S. 197, Brooklyn. Miss Callahan 


been in charge of P. S. 115 as “principal of 


vn, where she served for 


uurth order,” a designation given years ago 
former Board of Education to those in 
ve of schools which were not large enough 


When P. 8. 115 


ame so large as to require the assignment 


» require a licensed principal. 


a principal the board transferred Miss Calla- 


- 


o a smaller building. The case is unique 
ecause it is believed to be the first one on rec- 
which a teacher disputed the right of the 


Board of Education to make a transfer. 
Tue Cleveland Teachers Beneficial Society is 
tteen years old this year, having been organ- 
in 1909. It is a professional organization 


mutual help. It has a membership of about 


‘70 and a reserve fund of about $20,000. On 

death of a member $500 is paid to his bene- 

lary. Any teacher under fifty years of age, 
ly appointed in the Cleveland schools, may 
become a member by paying an initiation fee of 
*} plus the annual fee of fifty cents to cover 
lerical 


; 


st present a satisfactory health certificate. 


service. Any teacher over thirty-five 
\ teacher who has been in the Cleveland service 
‘more than three years must pay the initia- 
tion fee plus all assessments levied after the 
third vear of service. 
Ficures on the attendance at Presbyterian 
olleges gathered by the Presbyterian Board of 


Christian Edueation show a gain of 824 students 
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ot college grade this year over a year ago. 


There is a total gain, including special students, 
tour or tive colleges still 
The 


Presbyterian institutions with 16,342 in the col 


ot 1,798, with 


heard trom. students total 17,308 in 51 


lege department. The largest Presbyterian col- 


lege, according to these figures, 1s Latavette, 
Coe College comes next with 
Carroll Coll ve, 


101, shows the largest increase 


with 961 students. 
915; Wooster has 55s. with a 
gain ot over a 
year ago. 

Christian Education reports that, of eight ot 
the leading and best equipped theological semi- 
the United States, 
mum salary of $8,000 tor the full professorship. 


naries of two pay a mini- 


The minimum salary for professors on full time 


ranges trom $2,500 to $6,000, the prevailing sal 


% 


ary being trom $4,000 to $5,000. The associate 


professors receive from $3,500 to $6,000, the 
assistant professors from $2,700 to $4,500, and 


full 


Some of the salary schedules have not 


the instructors on time from $1,500 to 
$3,500. 
been changed for many years. 


Owi1nG to the civil war in China students who 
receive an allowance from the Boxer Indemnity 
fund find themselves without money. At the 
University of Wisconsin a committee was ap- 
pointed to handle the matter. 


were sent to several of the large edueational 


Requests for aid 
foundations. The university loan funds were 
searched for available money. Fraternities of- 
fered to take the Chinese into their lodges dur- 
ing the emergency, and many church and civic 
In the midst of these 
Educa- 


organizations offered aid. 


efforts, word came from the Chinese 


tional Mission in Washington that money had 


been obtained from Shanghai to tide over the 


400 Chinese government students in America 


for a month. It is said that the indemnity fund 
is safe and the sending of checks will shortly 


be resumed. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A GLIMPSE OF NEW SCHOOLS IN 
GERMANY 


OnE feature common to all the new schools 
in Germany is their attempt to orient their edu 
cation to the needs of the time, although they 
conceive these needs as anywhere in the scale 


between extreme individualism and state dic- 











tatorship. Thus one group believes in 


almost unguided blossoming of the child na 
ture; while another trains the individual to 
subordinate his own will to that of his eom 
munity. These are the two outstanding ten 


dencies in German schools to-day, whether ap 
plied to children or adults, to the poor or the 
well-to-do. 

tree 


the ideal of 


arly worked out is in the Ham- 


The place where develop- 


ment is most ele 


burg Gemeinschatt Schule; but tree develop- 


ment is qualified by a spirit of deep fellow 


ship into which all are drawn. Teachers and 
parents meet to talk over problems ot educa 
tion, to hear lectures on child training, to plan 
for the cooperative holiday-home and the extra 
courses in housework, carpentry and music. 
Instead of a report bearing the letters A, B, C 
or D or numbers from 0 to 100, the parents re 
ceive occasional notes from the teachers, diseuss- 
encouraged 


ing characteristics which should be 


or checked in the home. The pupils enter into 
the 


the 


school fellowship in their relations with 


teachers and with each other. They are 


not commanded to learn; they are given a 


chance to ask questions and to work out their 
This elimi 


old 


planned-routine into a free adventure in know! 


problems together in small groups. 


nates competition and changes the hour- 


edge. 

The necessary preparation for entering the 
higher schools is made; but the pupils, in 
their free-work periods, do much more work 


than is required. The joy they take in paint 


ing, drawing, map-making, story-telling and 


song-learning keeps them in school after hours, 
and makes them beg for school during 
the short 


The Gemeinschaft 


even 
vacation. 

Schulen of Hamburg have 
had a short but stormy history. They began by 
leaving the children absolutely to their own de 
vices, so that one could see reading, arithmetic, 
going on at 


the 


ball-playing and geography all 


once in the same room. Punishment of 


pupils by the teachers was absolutely contrary 
to the spirit of the venture, and many were the 
anxious conferences at first over the tendency 
to take advantage of this fact. Coeducation 
was another experiment which drew its share 
of eriticism. But the schools have prospered, 


Graduates from 


and the movement has spread. 
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the Gemeinschaft Schule have done we 
higher schools. The chief modificat 
to be not less freedom but more or 


aim of the schools is to draw out the 
spirit of every child and to direct it int 
fellowship with nature and mankind 
The Hamburg schools are like 
filled 


middle 


with the children of 
class. On Mt. s 


lie schools, 


and the lower 


near Holzminden, is a private schoo! 


children of rather well-to-do families 


the year round. Here also the philo 
fellowship is lived as well as taught. 


teacher gathers around him a “fami! 


and girls of all ages; each family has f: 


meetings and undertakes experiments 
terest to all. The oldest students are ¢ 
into interest-groups, according to those 
pursue natural science, literature or m 
their spare time. The feeling of comrad 
throughout the school is fostered by the 


tiful evenings in which all come toget 


listen to music, as well as by the wor! 
each individual does for the group. For 
an hour each day every pupil helps to 


the house clean and in training « 


cially valuable for these children of wi 


repair 


parents for the philosophy of mutual he 


ness which underlies it. The use of the 


is not neglected in the training of the 


and work in carpentry, book-binding or 


ing teaches the joy of making things ar 5 


working together. In fact work together 


than play together is used to teach the St 
work which Americans seek in athletics. % [ 
is used for pure recreation, and there t 
games with other schools. 

In methods of instruction Holzminden p exp 
more faith than Hamburg in a well-} | 
course of instruction. The work is arr ¢ 
in a weekly alternation of science and th nd 
eral arts, so that interest in either is not ( 
dered by too much diversity. Instructior n 
ligion is given rather as an awakening to et the 
and spiritual problems than as_ inforn T 
about creeds. Biology is considered the s ir 
of life rather than that of animal dissect a 
and accordingly each pupil observes the 
and animal life on a given plot of g1 r 


throughout the year, with advice and guid 


from the teacher. The problems of the w 
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ten unofficially presented to the pupils 
hers, some of whom are pacifists and 
radicals. 
his oldest 


year’s study, either as a little German 


Later the principal hopes to 
class to England or America 
or as exchange students. 
he Landerziehungsheim at Schloss Bieber 
the pendulum swings still further from 
lividual freedom to the subordination of 
lividual to the state. Bieberstein is a 
r-school for boys from 14 to 18 years 
is run with Spartan austerity and sim 
The that 
and heart must all be trained 
The head 
eart learn in the class-room and in friend 
Each 


is trained to work in carpentry, metal 


eentral educational ideal is 
and hand 
of service to the community. 
with teachers and pupils. pair of 
hbook-binding or gardening; and through 
the the 
ers paid out of the tuition of the pupils, 


service school is maintained and 


no aid from the state or wealthy individu- 
The discipline of life is emphasized; the 


are taught that, no matter how distaste 


J 


may be, each must daily give some time 

nd energy to serving the needs of all; as far 
possible special arrangements are made for 
se who wish to give their service in art or 
the 


rden of Hamburg, one finds here young war 


isic. Rather than naturally growing 
rs in a Platonie republic. 


Still domain of 


frém the 
Waldorf 
of the 
In this school 


e faculty considers that the needs of growing 


removed 
the 
under the direction 


further 
experimental is Schule in 
Stuttgart, founder 


ant hropos« yphy, Dr. Steiner. 


dren have been so accurately observed that 
experiment is no longer necessary; until eight 


ears old children should be allowed to play 


eely, from eight to fourteen they should be 
nder rigid authority, and from fourteen on 
their 


n suecess or failure, in self-government and 


hey should be encouraged to work out 


ther activities. 

The Waldorf Schule is a day school, and the 
blems of community life are naturally not 

Em- 


hasis is laid rather on teaching the children 


» acute as at Holzminden or Bieberstein. 


to relive their class-room experience with their 


The little ones 


le lives in eurythmie dance. 


rn to dance the letters of the alphabet be 
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ones in 


fore they can read or write; the older 


terpret stories or history in dancing. The value 


of their mental experience is deepened by the 
physical translation. Handwork is also given 
to the older pupils, who have done some re 


markable work in and wood-earving. 
One of the 


Instruction in 


painting 


noteworthy features is the 


most 
mathematics, in which pupils 
are taught to plot the most complicated curves 
and to turn their form and 


appreciation of 
space to practical value in original architec 
tural plans. 

Truly, something of the unsettlement of Ger 
many, of the striving for a new world, seems 


] 


to be reflected in these new school 


GERTRUDE KNAPP 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 
OxForRD, ENGLAND 


QUOTATIONS 
THE PROPOSED TWENTIETH 
AMENDMENT! 
last submitted to the 
ratification a Twentieth 


THE 


states tor 


congress spring 
Amendment 
to the Constitution which reads as follows: 

The C 


limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons 


Section 1 ongress shall have 
under eighteen years of age. 
Section 2—The 


unimpaired by this article except that the opera 


i 


power of the several States is 


tion of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 


Congress. 


This amendment was passed in the house on 


April 26, 1924, by a vote of 297 to 69. It was 
passed in the Senate on June 2 by a vote of 61 


to 23. To adopt the amendment thirty-six 


states must ratify. Thus far three State Legis 
latures have acted. One state, Arkansas, has 
North Caro- 


there 


ratified. Two states, Georgia and 


] 


lina, have refused to ratify. There are, 


fore, thirty-five ratifications still required. The 


legislatures of forty states meet in January, 


1925. The question of the adoption of the 


article in ScHoor AND 


1 The publication of an 


SocIETY does not 


involve editorial endorsement of 


The 


cement of edu 


the opinions expressed. only editorial policy 


of the journal is the advar ation and 


the relations of edu ation to society by 


information and 
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amendment comes directly before the people of 
the country in the next few weeks. 

The question is whether Congress shall be 
given the power to “limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age.” Once, in 1916, under the interstate-com- 
merce clause, and again, in 1919, under the tax- 
ing power, Congress has attempted child-labor 
legislation. The Supreme Court declared both 
laws unconstitutional, and this amendment is an 
attempt to confer directly upon Congress the 
power it twice attempted vainly to exercise by 
indirection. Except as to methods of enforee- 
ment, the two Federal acts were the same. They 
prohibited the employment of a child under 
fourteen, in any mill, factory, cannery, work- 
shop, manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ment, or of a child under sixteen in any mine 
or quarry, or in any dangerous, injurious or 
immoral oceupation. 

The standards of these federal laws repre- 
sented a minimum of legal protection against 
child labor. The Women’s Committee for the 
Children’s Amendment says that only thirteen 
states measure up in all respects to the con- 
servative standards of the first and seeond 


Federal child-labor laws: 


Nine states have no law prohibiting all children 
under fourteen from working in both factories and 
stores. 

Twenty-three states with a fourteen-year mini 
mum age limit have weakened their laws by per- 
mitting exemptions under which children not yet 
fourteen may work. 

Fourteen states allow children to go to work with- 
out a common-school education. 

Nineteen states do not make physical fitness for 
work a condition of employment. 

Eleven states allow children under sixteen to 
work from nine to eleven hours a day; one state 
does not regulate in any way daily hours of labor 
of children. 

Four states do not protect children under sixteen 


from night work. 


These are serious evils which urgently call 
for remedy. The question is whether it is nee- 
essary or desirable to turn to Congress and to 
the Federal Administration for the remedy. 
The World, after careful consideration, has 
come to the conclusion that it is not necessary 


and may be highly undesirable. 


The reasons which have led to this con 
are as tollows: 

1. The progress of the states in the pr 
of children has been marked since 1912. 
the Committee on Standards of Living 
Labor of the National Conference of S 
Work drew up its model Child Labor 
In 1912 only twenty-one states prohibited 
in tactories and stores of children under 
teen. To-day forty-five states prohibit 
1912 only twenty-one states prohibited the 
ot children under sixteen in dangerous trad: 
Nearly ali states now prohibit it, and many 
above this standard. States limiting the ind 


trial work of children to eight hours a 


have doubled in number. There are now thir 
one such states. All but five states now 
some prohibition of night work. The edu 
tional requirement has been raised in ma 
states. And nearly all have some educatio: 
minimum. Ten years ago less than halt 
states had a physical test to determine whet 
children might work. All but nine have 

day. Ten years ago only six states required a 
physician to pass on a child’s fitness to w 
To-day twenty-two states require it. This p 
ress is not confined to the north. There 
been progress in most states of the south, m 
striking progress in West Virginia and Ala- 
bama. 

This advance has coincided with the establis 
ment of Woman Suffrage and with the effect 
campaign of education waged by social workers 
It is proof beyond a doubt that the movement - 
for the protection of children has real vitalit - 
in the states and that it is not dependent upor oa 
Federal legislation. 1 

2. The protection of children against th Rian 
evils of child labor is not merely a matter ol cut. 
passing laws to forbid it. A law forbidding : T 
child of a certain age to work has to be e 
forced. On what does enforcement depend? | not 
depends fundamentally on the parents of tl tlie 
child, the employers of the community, thi mor 
trades unions and churches and public officials a 
of the locality. In our judgment, based on ex- tin 
perience with the Volstead act and other legis Wor 
lation of that character, the government at its r 
Washington can not successfully reach into t! 
localities and enforee a legal standard of pe! t VW 
sonal living which the bulk of the people o! cent) 
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litv do not support. There are a thou 
] ‘ ] 


ethods of evasion ar 


corruption where 
As last 


the states will 


sentiment is not behind a law. 


¢ sentiment is educated 

heir own standards and enforce their own 
The federal government can not, except 

per, raise them any faster. 

[he protection of children is not merely a 
of prohibitory laws and of enforcement 


se laws, but of a vast number of other 


s which are the substitute fer child labor. 
child to work 
school. A 


family of the 


vernment which forbids a 


at the same time send it to 


rnment which deprives a 
's earnings must in many eases provide the 
er with a pension or the child with a schol- 
p. The future of child protection requires 

reat mass of undertakings in regard to edu- 

vocational training and guidance, pro- 
m of mothers and the regulation of adult 
Obviously, these are not proper under- 
es for the government at Washington, for 
involve a mass of detail and a knowledge 


al conditions which are quite beyond the 


petence of congress or of a federal depart- 
t. Yet the protection of children is bound 
ith them, and one of the fundamental ob- 
tions to the broad powers of the proposed 
entieth Amendment is that it will divert at- 
tion from effective progress in the states and 
nter it upon the enactment of paper stand- 
s at Washington. 
rherefore, since enforcement of laws depends 
local support, since the protection of chil- 
en involves an educational policy and social 
sort, The 


ld is convineed that the short eut of a uni- 


egislation of a most complicated 
Wor 
rm federal standard will be an apparent short 
t, and not a real one. 
These reasons are a concrete application of 
the principle of home rule. That principle is 
held by The World because it is supposed 
to be a democratic dogma—a dogma, by the way, 


re honored in the breach than in the ob- 


vance—but as a conviction based on observa- 

1 of the trend of things in this country. The 
lVorld proposes to judge each new proposal on 

merits, but in its opinion the burden of the 
roof is on those who wish to centralize power 
t Washington. Our last great experience with 
centralization was the Eighteenth Amendment 


| the Volstead act. It has been a dangerous 
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1 corrupting experience, and The W 
an\ further advance like it which 
volves the regulation trom Washington ot pel 


sonal lives and local allairs, eX 


ol overwhelming necessity. ly that positio 
The World believes itselt to be stat ng i the 
preservation ot a liberal democrac y 
the growth of imperialism 

In opposing ratification of the Twentiet 
Amendment, The WV recognizes the edue: 
tive effect upon public opinion ot the Feder 
Child Labor Laws and of the campaign for th 


amendment itself. They have helped enor 
mously without a doubt to induce the states t 
improve their own laws. That campaign o 


edueation should go on, regard 


of the Twentieth Amendment. Backward states 


should be made to feel the criticism o na 
tional opinion. Progressive states should be 
advertised to the nation. Such a campaign of 
education can in our opinion be promoted best 
by the following program : 

Let Conaress pass for the District of Columbia a 
children’s code which can be held 
to the States. Such a code will without « y of th 
danaers of centralization establish atio 
standard. 

Let the State Legislatures in refusing to ratify 
the Twentieth Amendment memorialize the Presi 
dent to call a meetina of the Gor ors of the 
forty-ciaht States to discuss the } ohlem of child 
protection and to adopt a Minimum Standard Code 
to be recommended by them to the Stat 


The World offers the program to the Gover 
New York. T he Veu 


nor and Legislature of 


York Wor ld. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
Report of the Consultative Committee on Psy 
Tests of Educable Capacity and 
Public System of 
of Edueation, His Maj 
House, 


chological 
their Possible Use in the 
Education. Board 


esty’s Stationery Office, Imperial 


Kingsway, London, 1924 


THIS report consists of a book of 248 pages 


and gives a critical account of the status of 


psychological testing at the present time. It is 


teachers and 


an attempt to place before Britis] 
educators the facts in regard to psychological 
testing and, furthermore, to indicate how such 
the various 


Such British 


psychological tests may be used in 


types of schools in Great Britain. 
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sts as Spearman, Myers and Ballard 
The first 


pss chological 


psve hologi 
yeem to have contributed a great deal. 
ot 


chapter on the development 


tests is by Burt. Many psychologists from 
other countries supplied evidenee which has 
been Ine uded. 


The first chapter by Burt gives a concise but 
historical 


the 


show ing 


introduction 


to 


excellent to the subject, 


bringing matter down the present day 


testing 1s being 
ot 


since 


and to what extent 


carried on in England. It is interest to 
his that 


40,000 civil service candidates have taken psy 


note here report 1920 nearly 


chological tests. 


The 
diseussed briefly in the 


of intelligence is 


reps rt 


nature and definition 


well as the 


as 


common assumptions underlying intelligence 
Interesting, too, is the list of defects 
the 


Quite impartially 


testing. 


which various witnesses before committee 
attribute to the Binet seale. 
both the serious and the trivial defects are 
listed. 

After this general and critical survey of the 
available tests, there follows a thorough diseus- 
sion as to how psychological tests may be used 
in the English educational system. In general, 
the committee would seem to favor the use of 
psychological tests, finding the most immediate 
practical use in group intelligence tests. 

At the of 


seven conclusions and reeommendations. 


report, we find thirty- 
These 


would seem to summarize the whole report, and 


end the 


they present a very fair estimate of the value 
and significance of intelligence testing to-day. 
It is specifically recommended that local eduea- 
tion authorities organize courses for the train- 
ing of teachers in group testing, and that uni- 
versities should organize professional courses 
for experienced teachers in the theory of intel- 
ligenee testing and in the technique of apply- 
ing and interpreting both individual and group 
Of to the 


psychologist is the recommendation that when 


intelligence tests. interest clinical 
tests are used for the diagnosis of mental defi- 
ciency, the person applying such a test should 
be an expert (whether a school medical officer 
or otherwise). In other words, the committee 
feels that, without special training, the school 
medical officer is not qualified to diagnose feeble- 
The also recommends 


mindedness. committee 


the use of scholastic and vocational tests and 
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believes that the latter can play a part 
cational guidance. They comment on the 


attempts in the direction of tests of t 
ment and character, but believe that at 
they are of little practical value to th 


several 


There are interesting append 
the report and from them the Americ: 
chologist can gain some idea of the ext: 


which tests are being used in England. ©); 


whole, the report presents an excellent 
mary of the testing movement at the pr 
time. It shows that England has been 
than this country in the use of these 


tools in education, but it shows also that FE: 
educators are now fully aware of their in 
tance and that they are following broadly 

They 


more conservative in their attitude and by bh 


the lines of development taken here. 


so, they will undoubtedly avoid some of the ey 


the testers in Americ: 
ot 


report is a valuable 


cesses committed by 


the first outbursts their enthusiasm. 1 


committee’s contribut 
to the literature of psychological testing, 
it should be read by every American psycl 
such work. 


R. Pry 


interested or engaged in 


grist 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 
AT CLARK UNIVERSITY! 


THE committee will now sum up its opi 


with respect to the more general and fu 


mental eritieisms of recent edueational po 


at Uni 


sity, made by the complainants, by other me 


and administrative methods Clark 


bers and former members of the faculty of 


university, and by a large number of its gradu 


The Board of Trustees of the university \ 
confronted in 1920 with an undeniably diffi 


situation, in which, in the committee’s 


ment, some further concentration and reorgat 


zation of the activities of the graduate sc! 


were desirable. The board, 


he »wever, disre 


garded several possible plans from which, as 


seems to the committee, good results n 
fairly confidently have been expected; 
without taking eounsel with or even ma 


1 Conclusion of the report of a committee of 
American Association of University Professors 





e 
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ram ciear to its tacuity, it embarked 


educationa 


though 


ambitious and difficult | ven- 


ech might, however, in itselt 
the methods employed in it—be 


by success. Thus far it has not been 


by success; the committee is unable to 


ol Lhe 


the opinion 


trom published 


alumni and former profes 


is body ol 
eady mentioned, that the present posi 
(1923-24), 
raduate departments, 
held 1919-20, and t 


the character which once consti 


tne with respect 


to 


university 
interior 


if 


postg Is 


ch 


en 


it in has 
ol 
special distinction. 


of the 


This result is due 


to the nature new policy and 


to a series of grave administrative errors 


have attended its exeeution; the nature 


ots of these errors, this report will have 


How much of the outcome is at 
ot 


ciear. 


to the former these causes, how 


o the latter, the committee sees no sure 


Llabie 


of judging; the two factors ean not be 
With more judicious management the 
it would doubtless have had a smoother 
thus tar. 


nel 


and a more fortunate issue 


t, even under more favorable auspices, 
d have proved advantageous for Clark 
to abandon the principle of con- 
of development to which it was espe 
committed, to diseard so great a part of 
tangible assets, and, with very limited 
resources, to attempt to create, at the 
se of existing departments, a wholly new 
n a large and costly field of study, the 
ttee believes to be improbable. 
this enterprise the university appears to 
been involved through the enthusiasm of 
all number of members of a lay board of 
The entire episode is perhaps chiefly 
ot 


cs. 
under a form 
Clark—the 
an institution may be abruptly revolution- 

by a verv of the teaching 


fession, the faculty, as well as the alumni, 


ticant as showing how 


ernment not peculiar to policy 


few men not 


treated as a body having no concern in 
matter. The unhappy results which fol 
in this instance were in part due to the 


of this the relations of 


treatment 
and of the president chosen to 


upon 
trustees, 
out their policy, on the one hand, and 


educational staff, on the other. The facul- 


American un 


be negligible in the « 


P , ' 
and tha 


educational licies ; 


not the chief, reason why 


to 


rad 


was 


them as such, 


reva 


ark, however, a turther 


organization especially well adapted 


that 


difficulties whereby a single depat 


iy engrosst d with 


interests of his own department, was 
trol over the fortunes of the other departments, 


whose representatives were not even a ithorized 


» communicate with the board of trustees ex 


That 


i 


cept through him. in a small institution 


] 


an active head of a department should also be 


president 1s perhaps a desirable arrangement, 


} 
fi 


and certainly is a plan worth trying it only 


upon condition that the faculty participate in 
that 


pares, 


rega rded 


that 


his election, he be simpty 


primus inter and all matters of 


pohiey, appointments, ete., be threshed out by 


a broadly representative faculty body of which 


the president is chairman—a body without 


whose counsel he is not at liberty 


ol An 


Clark University, with l] 


' 
take any 


to 


tution 


ol 


measures importance. inst 


a small faculty 


standing, is peculiarly fitted for such coopera 
tive government by the group of scholars com 


posing it, under a leader at least partly of their 


own choosing; and it is peculiarly unfitted for 


itherto obtained there 


the system which has hi 
been 


The situation at Clark University has 


further complicated by By-Law III, which pro 
vides that members of the faculty, collectively 
as well as individually, may communica 


the Board of Trustees only through the presi 


te with 


If this means merely that the president 
should of all 
that they should be transmitted 

hands it is not 
serious objection, but if it means tl 


dent. 
and 


his 
to 


know such communications 


through 


without modification, open 


the fac- 


at 
lat 


ulty have no assured way of laying their views 
circumstances 


that 


trustees under any 


the 
except at the president’s discretion, 
the trustees are presumed to rep 


before 
his 


or 


statements to 


resent the judgment of the faculty, the rule is a 
one. It is apparently interpreted 
in the latter sense; 


Atwood 


dangerous 
at Clark University 
his appended statement President 


ior in 
jus 


tifies the adoption of the new policy in 1920 


wholly without the faculty’s knowledge on the 








io 


ground that the then president was consulted 
and that, “under the plan of organization here 
at Clark,” the president “represented the faculty 
the This 
seems to the committee an unusual and uncon- 


in all negotiations with trustees.” 


vineing conception of faculty representation; 
and its practical effect is to keep the trustees 
more or less in ignorance of the real situation 
in the university. That such a plan is now 
breaking down even in industrial and commer- 
cial establishments would appear to indicate 
that it is unsuitable for an organization of pro- 
the 


committee that the recent history of Clark Uni- 


fessional workers. It is the opinion of 
versity shows that the amendment of this by- 
law would be in the university's interest. 

Of President Atwood it is to be said that, in 
consenting to become the executant of the new 
policy, he undertook a difficult and embarrass- 
ing task in which, in the nature of the ease, 
criticism and opposition were inevitable. It 
was a task demanding not only energy and 
sincere enthusiasm for the science of geography 
(both of which he has abundantly manifested), 
but also a high degree of tact, administrative 
wisdom, coolness and good humor under opposi- 
tion, fairness in controversy, and ability to see 
other men’s points of view; and these qualities 
he has apparently been unable to command. 
One of the gifts most requisite in an administra- 
tive officer is the power to foresee the natural 
reactions of other men to his own programs 
and measures; President Atwood’s lack of this 
the plainly 
shown in his genuine surprise and anger at the 


seems to committee to be most 
opposition which the new policy, and various 
specific acts of his own, aroused. The charge 
that he is indifferent to scientific research as 
such does not seem to the committee to be estab- 
lished; it was a necessary consequence of the 
new policy that this impression should be pro- 
in the minds of members of those de- 
partments not favored by that policy. On the 


is true that his administration 


duced 


other hand it 
has been more distinguished by the addition 
of a summer school, correspondence courses, an 
athletic field and a dormitory, than by the con- 
dition of the research-activities of the univer- 


sity. The establishment, in an institution hav- 


ing a very small faculty, of a summer school 
manned chiefly from its own staff, and the re- 
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quirement of a larger number of undere 
courses per teacher, are measures unfa 
to productive scientifie work in such an 
tution. Dr. Atwood has, however, introd 
a plan of sabbatical leaves which should i; 
future do something to offset the bad eff 
these measures. He has, also, cooperated 
the faculty in increasing the requirem: 
the A.B. and higher degrees. The most sey 
criticisms to be brought against his admi: 
tion relate to qualities and tendencies 
ciently indicated elsewhere in this report, \ 
it does not appear needful to attempt to char se S 
acterize further. 

Concerning the future the committee ! 
called upon to predict; but it thinks it imp 
tant to add that it does not see in the recent 


history of this university proof of any intri: 


impossibility of maintaining successfully th Pie 
type of institution which it represents 

graduate school not associated with a lary ling 
undergraduate college and covering only a |i: tme 


ited range of studies. As an institution of 

type Clark University was at its outset an i: rhe 
portant and unique educational experiment = 
but the experiment has been hampered by w ne ale 
favorable conditions not inherent in its nat 
It is true that such institutions must inevita) i the 
have certain special difficulties to meet. Tl» = to 
are, for example, handicapped by certain wu etwas 
fortunate tendencies of American graduate st ee 
dents—the absence of the custom of migratio: ee 
after graduate work has begun, and the dispos ee 
tion to pursue postgraduate study in the sam _— 
institution in which the student has taken h mote. { 


4 


first degree. Again, where the staffs of depart 
ments are necessarily small, the problem of «« alae 
partmental rejuvenescence and of keeping up en 
with the progress of rapidly changing and e: Re 
panding sciences may sometimes prove espe 

cially difficult. On the other hand, such inst 

tutions, if wisely organized and conducted, hav: 

great compensatory advantages, both for 
search and instruction; one of the greatest, 
the latter respect, is that they should be less 
likely to confuse the distinctive problems a: 

methods of collegiate and university \ 
Where these advantages are effectively utilize 

there is no reason to doubt that they will a! , 
tract graduate students of the best type in co a 
siderable numbers and make for a vigorous o the 


» 
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corps and an especially keen enthu 


yr research. Certain fundamental prin 


which may well guide a university of 


pe were set forth in the statement of 
ulopted by the original Board of Trus- 


Clark University: 


settled policy of the university shall be 

first strengthen departments re ' 
ed until they are as thorough, S | 
as special, and as efficient as possible, 


proceeding to the establishment of new 
... When new departments are established, 
shall always be chosen first which are scien 
related to 
that the body of sciences here 


most closely departments al 
established, 
ted may be kept 


vigorous and compact, 


t the strength of the university may always 


upon the number of subjects nor upon 
igth and breadth of its curriculum, but upon 
ais While ability 


importance, the 


ughness and its unity. 
hing shall be held of great 
g eonsideration in all 


engagements, reap 


nents and promotions shall be the quality 


intity of successful investigation. 


e primary cause of the recent difficulties 
resent condition of this university lay in 
bandonment of these principles. 

committee has carefully explored and 
the best of its ability, accurately described 
facts of the 


‘rsity, and has stated regretfully its serious 


disturbed situation at Clark 


isions. In thus performing the duty as 
ed to it the committee hopes that its report 
aid in elarifying publie opinion, and that 
ay in no way retard, but definitely pro- 
te, the welfare of the university and the more 
ectual realization of the ends for which the 
versity exists and to which it has in the past 
ndered notable service. 
Respectfully submitted : 
ArtHurR O. Lovesoy, Chairman 
(Johns Hopkins University), 
JoHN M. Brewer 
(Harvard University), 
Rosert K. Roor 
(Princeton University), 
Henry S. WHITE 
(Vassar College). 
1 Professor E. A. Ross was originally a member 
- the committee, but has been prevented by ab- 


e abroad from participating in the drafting 


f the report. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 

MARYLAND 
To indicate officially its broadened 
high 


Association otf 


which 


SCOLM 


includes schools as well as preparatory 
Colleges ana Pre- 
Middl States and 

Associa 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools ol the 


Middle States and Maryland. 


schools, the 
paratory Schools ot the 


Maryland has changed its name to th 


This action was 
taken at the thirty-eighth annual convention 
held November 28 and 29 at Washington, D. C 
W ashing- 


100 school 


when the educational institutions of 


0 about 


ton and vicinity were hosts 


and college men and women who attended the 


convention and the meetings of allied organiza- 
tions, 

The sessions of the association were held in 
the National Museum, in President 
John H. Denbigh, of the Packer Collegiate In 


stitute, and Secretary George William MeClel 


charge ot 


land, of the University of Pennsylvania. Ad 


dresses of welcome were given by U. S. Commis- 
Tigert, and Presi 


Washington Uni- 


sioner of Edueation, John J 
dent W. M. 


versity. 


Lewis, of Georce 


Nover 
Wilson Farrand, of Newark Academy, spoke on 


At the morning session of iber 28, Dr 


“What secondary school subjects are really fu 


damental in preparation for college work,” and 


Director Otis W. 


School, spoke on “Wanted: 


Caldwell, of the Lineolh 


anew spirit in sel 
ence teaching.” 

At the 
Hawkes, of 
“The 
lege.” study, teachers 
and general guidance” Dean 
C. Mildred Thompson, of Vassar College, and 
Dr. P. T. Walden, acting dean of freshmen at 
Yale. 

Speakers at the evening dinner 
dent Denbigh, Professor FE. A. 
Catholie University of America; Dean J. H 
Latané, of Johns Hopkins University, and Pro 
fessor Burgess Johnson, of Vassar College 

At its business session the 


mously passed a 


Herbert 


papel on 


Dean 


Columbia College, read a 


session 


atternoon 


use of general intelligence tests in col 
“The freshman course of 


were discussed by 


ASSO‘ iation unani- 


recognizing “the 


resolution 
great importance of the subject of oral expres- 


sion” and recommending “that colleges which 
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admit by certificate shall consider seriously the 
granting otf college entrance credit to the 
amount of one half or one unit to those schools 
Which are able to satisty committees on admis- 
sion that the courses in oral expression given 
in those schools are in content, time and strict- 
ness of requirement on a par with other sub- 
jects tor which credit is now allowed.” This 
resolution was submitted by Chairman W. O. 
Sypherd, in behalf of the committee on college 
entrance credit for public speaking. 

Officers ot the association tor 1924-25 were 
elected as follows: President, President Fred- 
erick C, Ferry, of Hamilton College; vice-pres- 
idents, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Professor Radcliffe Heer- 
mance, of Princeton University; James N. Rule, 
of the Pennsylvania State Department of Edu- 
cation; Charles W. Bush, of the Wilmington 
Friends School, and President W. M. Lewis, of 
George Washington University; secretary, Pro- 
fessor George Wm. McClelland, of the Univer- 
sitv of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Prineipal Stan- 
lev R. Yarnall, of Germantown Friends’ 
School. 

On November 29 meetings were held of the 
College Conference on English in the Central 
Atlantie States, the Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States (in conjunction with the Washington 
Classical Club, the Seienee Section of the as- 
sociation; the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
maties in the Middle States and Marvland, and 
the Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland). 


THE VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

We LL over 4,000 teachers, school teachers and 
citizens from all parts of Virginia attended the 
annual Virginia Educational Conference, held 
in Richmond, November 25 to 28. The units 
represented were the Department of Public In- 
struction, the Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Superintendents Association, the Trus- 
tees Association, the Cooperative Education 
Association and the Virginia Parent-Teachers 
Association. The attendance and the interest 
gave evidence of the importance of this yearly 
conference as an agency for the promotion of 
education in Virginia. 


At the general meeting of the State ‘J 
Association in the auditorium of the Jo! 
shall High School on November 27, add 
were delivered by Dr. Ambrose H. Suly 
the School ot Education, New York Unive 
Miss Olive M. Jones, New York City, 
president of the National Education 
tion, and Dr. Edwin Mimms, of Va 
University. Speakers at sectional meet 
the association included Miss Emma B. G 
ot Teachers College, Columbia University; | 
fessor W. N. Hamlet, of the State Teachers | 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va.; G. Glenwood | 
of the College of William and Mary; | 
Holsinger, of the University of Virgini 
Protessor W. E. Gilbert, of the State 1 
College, East Radford, Va. 

At the session of the Department of C 
and Secondary Schools on November 25, St 
Supervisor ot Secondary Edueation M 
Combs outlined “The new state high s 
course of study,” and Dr. W. R. Smithey, ; 
fessor of secondary education in the Univ 
of Virginia, spoke on “Articulating the sec 
dary school and college.” 

“Improving teachers in service” was thi 
ject of an address before the Superintend 
Association on November 26 by H. C. Krel 
professor of education in the College of \\ 
liam and Mary. Superintendent A. H. Hill, 
the Richmond publie schools, and Superint: 
dent James Hurst, of the Norfolk Count 
Schools, diseussed “Selecting teachers.” 

The long lists of speakers at various sessi 
included, besides those named, Dr. Thomas | 
Finegan, former superintendent of publi: 
struction of Pennsylvania; Professor Edward 
Capps, of Princeton University; President J. D 
Eggleston, of Hampden-Sidney College; Ange! 
Patri, of New York City, and Dr. Albert S 
ney Rowland, of the Pennsylvania State De} 
ment of Education. 

The organizations holding meetings at 
Richmond conference included the Englis 
Teachers Section, the Physical Education S« 
tion, the Department of School Principals, t! 
Virginia Rural Supervisors Club, the Super: 
tendents Association, the Trustees Associatio! 
the Cooperative Education Association, the Vu 
ginia Geographie Society, the Modern Lar 


guage Teachers Section, the Science Teachers 
Section, the Virginia Society of History Teach- 
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Secondary Schools, the unber oft 


Writing Teachers Section, the Depart- ance at each 


ges and : 
ent of Grammar Grade Teachers, the students over 


a Home Economies Section, the Parent- he number of loc: 





Association, the Department of Rural factors. 
The report told of aid 


rs and the \ irginia Classical Association. 
rroups in South Carolina, 


SIXTEENTH INTERFRATERNITY = and improvement of chapt 
CONFERENCE architecture, of the study 


rae Soe a 
rAL of 306 delegates, alternates, under- tee on Iraternity ideals, ol 


committee on expansion ar 


} 


ates and visitors, representing 58 frater 
of the program arranged 


nd as many colleges and universities in 
rts of the country, attended the sessions ot undergraduate councils. 
nual Interfraternity Conference, held in The committee on plan and scope reported 
our opr 


York City on November 28 and 29. In 
itself strictly to matters pertaining 


We feel that in 


utside of 


his opening address, Chairman A. Bruce 
ski declared that the Interfraternity Con- 
e, during the 16 years of its existence, 
. . ereto, we are weakenir 
accomplished at least two important ob- x0, we @ uk 
ot Bid affirmatively stated 
which have clarified the position cf col- ge ' 
mae , . : a ernities 18 not material, but 
‘rnities in the national life. < 
and spiritual. We are seeking 
> ° e ene ° if the derorac P 4 oll 
first is that fraternities, while properly com of the undergraduate at coll 
of such spiritual influences, 


11) 


are actually enlisted in a common caus 
scholarship as will produce 


that every fraternity is entitled to, and in fact 
as, the confidence and respect of all other that will make the fraternity 
ities. Secondly, fraternities and college au type of college student. 
ties have come to recognize that they are not During a diseussion on the comparative in 
enemies, but that it is the duty of the fra- erase in fraternity membership and attendance 
ty on the one hand = rw and assist the 4 colleges, Dr. John Martin Thomas, president 
ge in every Way within its power, and to recog: ¢ the Pennsylvania State College, said: 
that it must subordinate itself to the college . 
mduct itself in harmony with the college 


‘rities; on the other hand, administrative offi 


The time may come when Harvard and 
bia and all the distinguished colleges of 
f our colleges have come to have great con eastern section of America will 


} 


e in the national organizations of the fra relative part in the collegiat 


ties. They realize not only the possibility of nation as the historic academie f 


1 which can be had for the college through the 
use of the fraternity system, but the posi 
luty of recognizing it as a helpful factor in 


now play in secondary education. America 


more useful institutions than Exeter and Andover, 


but private academies do only a small fr: 
fe of the college and, consequently, of giving the secondary education of the country 

‘ i iti ow 15.0 free » hich achools ir 
fraternities recognition and encouragement. "0 15,000 free public i e 
A hundred years ago there were no 


of secondary grade; now we are 


\s secretary of the Interfraternity Confer- 
day, and many of them exceed it 


e, Henry R. Johnston sketched briefly the 


rk of the past year. He reported the formu- P!@nt of some colleges. 


The fraternity world can not a 

, " : . ferent to the expansion of public | 
ectives made at the first meeting of the ex- : : : 
No fraternity claiming to be national can keep the 


Fr, 


nm of a comprehensive statement of desirable 


tive committee, which included: 1. The pub- | a caaldlaes- ail tienen’ ace 
ion of an authoritative statement of the po. egesoaedl PQ riirngs ~sitne : 
als of American college fraternities; 2. A yersities. If it niente such a provinci 
cial study of the situation as to expansion, diced policy, it will find in a few yee 
luding a survey of the whole list of institu- outside the main stream of the u 


ns concerned, giving the increase of atten- the nation. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
IS THERE A SEQUENCE IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL SCIENCE? 


THE growth of science in the secondary school 
to-day is a matter of much diseussion by edu- 
cators. The scientific discoveries of the present 
age have made themselves felt so generally in 
the lives of the everyday citizens that school 
administrators have been toreced to recognize 
the claims ot science in our public secondary 
schools. The rational attempts of the everyday 
citizen to know more about himself and his en 
vironment has caused the supervisor and ad- 
ministrator to recognize values not dreamed ot 
before the days of modern psychology. The 
work of the Committee on Reorganization of 
Science and the numerous findings of associa- 
tions of science teachers have all added cogent 
reasons why science should have a larger place 
in the high school curriculum. We may ask 
ourselves as scientists and teachers of science 
if these external factors are influencing science 
teaching, and just to what extent it is affected? 

About 16 years ago the writer sent out a 
questionnaire to 500 leading publie high schools 
in various parts of the United States, asking 
certain questions germane to the sequence of 
science in the high schools of the United States. 
Replies were received from 276 schools, repre- 
senting 34 different states. The findings of the 
questionnaire appeared in an article entitled, 
“The methods, content and purpose of biologie 
science in the secondary schools of the United 
States,” and was published in School Science 
and Mathematics, Vol. 10, 1910. Last fall the 
writer sent a second questionnaire to, so far as 
possible, the same schools that answered the 
first and to about 500 additional schools. These 
represented the best publie high schools in large 
cities, small urban communities and, in a few 
eases, township or district high schools. To date 
357 replies have been received. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to contrast in a brief way 
certain statistical information gathered from 
the two questionnaires and to draw such con- 
clusions as appear tenable from the information 
thus obtained. In the material which follows 
the junior high school figures have been omitted 
for the sake of comparison. Growth of sci- 
ence in the junior high school is, however, very 
creat, and interesting figures will be given in a 


later paper that show the position “general” or 
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figures show that courses in general 
biology, chemistry and physics have in- 
in the four-year secondary school, while 
physiography, botany, zoology, human 
ey and the scattering courses in science 
creased. 

\We may write into these figures other facts 
ned trom parts of the questionnaire not 
quoted. One reason for the smaller num- 

courses in botany, zoology and human 
logy comes from the absorption of much 
s material by courses in general science 
logy. Chemistry and physics have both 
vely inereased in number. The scattering 
gs, many of them “book” courses, have 

decreased. 
s article has attempted to determine 


her there is a sequence of science in the sec- 


12th year 
1923 


39.30 
6.17 


1.44 


ondary schools of the United States. In 190s, 
there seemed to be no very definite sequence, 
although the biological sciences predominated 
in the ninth and tenth years, while the physical 
and chemical sciences were found in the eleventh 
and twelfth years. General science as such was 
practically unknown in 1908. It we glance at 
the accompanying graph, we will see that very 
different conditions exist to-day. General sci- 
ence has found a place for itself in the ninth 
grade (first year ot the four-year high school). 
For the high schools reporting in 1923, 53.10 
per cent. of all ninth grade science courses are 
general science. In the same way, biology as a 
unified science has an established position in the 
tenth year. As we will see by a glance at the 
tables, a few states, notably New York, stand 
out distinct from this sequence. In New York, 
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courses are almost equal in number, with a 
slight preponderance of chemistry in the ele 
enth and pl ( the The change 
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ear in the high scho perhaps due to 
two factor (1) A ehange of heart on the 


part of the college entrance authorities in the 


east toward chemistry as an entrance subject, 
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and (2) the electron concept of matter 


makes chemistry teaching easier after the teach- 


ing ol physics. 


\ study of the tables indicates other rather 


interesting facts. (1) Physiography, once a 
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proportionately in ninth 
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that 
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ence has practically appeared as a new subject 
since 1908, in the junior high school and in the 


ninth and tenth years. (4) The study of the 
ficures show slightly varying sequences 01 scl 
ence in the different parts of the country. The 
far west, California leading, New Jersey, Penn- 
svlvania, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
extent 
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It is evident, therefore, from even a <« I 
study of these figures, that definite changes aré 
taking place in the sequence of science courses 
in the secondary school and that these changes 
are resulting in better teaching, a mort 
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